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Words and their Immortality. 

Of the writers of the sixty-six books of the 
Bible, scarcely two or three tell us explicitly 
by what authority they wrote those things 
which left their pen. It was not necessary 
that they should. One does not have to bear 
witness of himself, when his service reaches 
the witness in man. The indefinable quality 
of inspiration carries an evidence to them that 
are spiritual, which requires to be helped out 
by no loud affirmation of the prophet, or preach- 
er, or suppliant that what he presents is “in 
the name of the Lord.” 

Least called-for of all would it be, to tell 
the very Inspirer of a prayer himself that it 
was made in his inspiration or name. 

The foundation of prayer has this seal, that 
the Lord knoweth the prayers that are his. 
And men also, if they have not found out by 
the quality and savor of a prayer before it 
reaches its end, that it is in the name of Jesus, 
will be told of it in vain at its finish. 

When a man is used as a pen by an unseen 
Hand, it is not for him always to know either 
the temporary or the eternal purpose and scope 
of his writing, or for the thing formed to 
say to Him that forms it, “ Why hast thou 
made me thus?” It was not necessary for the 
divinely moved men of old to know to what 
prolonged use their writings were to be put, 
or that they were to be gathered into the 
volume of the book of Holy Scripture. That 
Which was necessary to their best life was, 
simply to indite what they felt inwardly moved 
of an holy Power to write. They were simply 
building, as all simple builders in the Divine 
order do, more wisely and more permanently 
than they knew. Luke went so far as to say, 
“It seemed good to me also to write unto thee, 
most excellent Theophilus.” Mark could com- 
mence with the words, “The beginning of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God;” but 


Whether this beginning was the work of repen- 


tance, John’s baptism of which he immediately 
begins to relate, or the beginning of his nar- 
rative of the new dispensation, he states noth- 
ing deeper as his impelling motive. John’s 
Apocalypse is indeed clearly pronounced in its 
opening words: “ The revelation of Jesus Christ 
which God gave unto Him to show unto his 
servants things which must shortly come to 
pass. And He sent and signified it by his angel 
unto his servant John: who bare record of the 
word of God and of the testimony of Jesus 
Christ.” Paul in a few places calls attention 
to his divine authority for writing. But mostly 
the inspired writers seem to trust the Truth 
to make its own way, observing that inspired 
reticence which found it wise to say to the un- 
discerning, “ neither tell I you by what authori- 
ty I do these things.” 

We do not wish that Paul had written dif- 
ferently, for instance, when he dropped those 
few words to Corinthians, “Let your women 
keep silence in the churches.” He elsewhere 
shows plainly enough that this was to be no 
prohibition of women’s speaking or praying by 
the prophetic gift and anointing, and Friends’ 
principles would include male and female alike 
in Paul’s prohibition of speaking in the churches 
on any lower authority. But had Paul known, 
while in the act of writing as to a special church, 
what an intense interest in those few words 
was to be taken by future generations, or had 
he known in any of his sentences that he was 
writing a continuation of Holy Scripture, and 
how every syllable would be weighed by men 
afterwards, would he not have felt so much 
appalled by a sense of the awful responsibility 
as to have been disqualified for the undertak- 
ing? 

The Lord best knows how much blindness 
and how much ignorance belongs to the due 
proportion of faith for a special service. “Who 
is blind, but my servant, or deaf as my mes- 
senger that I send?” He who knows what 
measure of knowledge is a help or a hindrance, 
and where ignorance of some things is a quali- 
fication for others, may be rejoiced in for the 
saying, “ What I do thou knowest not now, 
but thou shalt know hereafter.” 

And should a further book of sacred Scrip- 
ture be written, the unsuspecting servant who 
is used to pen its words may as little know 
what place it is to fill in the church, as did the 
prophets and saints of a former day. His only 
















question will be, “ Am I obedient to the heav- 
enly vision? The Spirit helping our infirmities 


will take care of the fruit of our faithfulness, 
whether this be a Scripture for the generations 
to come, or a word in season to him that is 
weary. 

The present-day message embraced in these 
reflections has seemed to be, that no one of us 
knows the immortal future of a little word that 
may be uttered in the fear of the Lord, or of 
a tract, or an epistle or a book prepared under 
living obedience to the leadings of the Most 
High. “Every writing given by inspiration of 
God is profitable,” and who knows which one 
of them will so permanently speak to men’s 
condition that men will not willingly let it die? 

What if an immortal soul impressed, as all 
sayings once heard or read must make their 
impress, with the marks of a profitable or an 
idle word, carries the register of that word in 
its eternal being? Should it not stand asa 
witness for or against the speaker; and the ut- 
terer thereof also carry the record of his ut- 
terances on the tablets of his own character, 
to be judged when “the books are opened?” 
Truly we know not what we are doing, nor for 
how long, when the words of our mouth, or the 
meditation of our heart from which the mouth 
speaketh, do despite unto the spirit of grace; 
nor what other immortal Scripture we are writ- 
ing, not with pen and ink but on the spiritual 
tables of the heart, by every work of faith and 
labor of love ; by words which are not sylla- 
bled, but are spirit and life of Him with whom 
we suffer or work or watch as men bought with 
a price, and concerned to make all things ac- 
cording to the pattern shown us in the mount. 


Spreading the Truth. 

The season of the year is approaching, when 
many are looking toward a temporary absence 
from home, seeking renewed health and vigor 
in the country or mountain districts, or by the 
seaside. 

Nearly always, when thus away from home, 
we come in contact with those who know little 
or nothing of Friends’ views, and occasionally 
we meet those who have never heard of our 
Society, nor seen any of its members. 

In the large number of Tracts (180) now is- 
sued by the Tract Association of Friends, there 
are many which are valuable for the clear and 
concise manner in which our doctrines and tes- 
timonies are set forth, showing that the views 
we hold are in accordance with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and giving the reasons why we do not 
conform to some of the practices of other de- 
nominations. 
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_ brief history of the Society, with a short ex- 


Especially suitable to hand to inquirers, is 
number 82,—“ A Concise Account of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends,”—a pamphlet of 24 
pages, that is just what its title implies,—a 


lamp to his feet, he knows will not fail him in | sas come at times, hot and dry, upon fair crops 
the end, if he keeps to the faith of Jesus. of corn, destroying them and much other 
C. F.S. | tation in a few hours. Could that desert re. 
For“ Tue Frrenn.” | gion be plentifully irrigated by the melted 
Wells and Sprin snows from the mountains adjoining on the 
pring? : west, breezes might come eastward less heated 
The article in THE FRIEND of the 2nd inst., 


: 0 and laden with moisture. This is a subject 
under the same heading revives recollections 


: touched upon with a measure of awe, for truly, 
of incidents observed in course of years past | “(God made the country,” and our blessings in 
and gone. From a habit of thoughtfulness as 


t r its make-up, wonderful and manifold, are more 
to matters unfolded to view, much interest has 


See : than is generally appreciated. 
oft been realized in tracing to probable causes] [np regard to the appearance of moisture in 
interesting phemomena which have at first 


I a dusty road in time of drouth, I have supposed 

seemed enigmatical. that in protracted dry weather the ground on 

A friend had salt works on the sea coast of | hillsides may become dry to considerable depth 

Egg Harbor. There was a basin in the midst | —that certain strata of soil, becoming dry, 

of large, flat sands, which was filled occasion-| might liberate water that moist earth had 

ally by “spring tides.” Being thus exposed to pent up, which, oozing out, would cause the 
evaporation, the sea-water became brine. A 


\ F moist spots. E. R. 
shallow well in the side of the basin or pond, : 
gathered this, for pumping by a wind-mill into | Extracts from the Life of Sarah Grubb (1786) 


an elevated shallow vat, from which it flowed Though there is a peculiar people and a 
to a similar vat on which one edge of the first royal priesthood in that Monthly Meeting, yet 
rested, and so on down a slope to the twelfth] ..” the number in a very different spirit is 
vat. As the sea water grew stronger by evapo- | oreat, the pure life is prevented from cireu- 
ration, in about the sixth vat glauber salts lating and purifying the temple—so that the 
crystallized, which, with other impurities, was prospect amongst the youth especially is ex- 
cast out. The brine flowed on and in the} ceedingly discouraging. Dissipation or gilded 
eleventh, beautifully formed white crystals be- corruptions of human nature having possess- 
gan to appear, and in the twelfth but little] ion and, like the strong man armed, keeping 
remained in fluid state; the pure salt was shov-| the house and all the goods thereof in peace, 
eled out several times in the course of a day, and until a stronger than he, by the spirit of 
ready for the market. The point aimed at in| jydgment and of burning dislodges him of his 
this description is the fact that the Second and |}o1g casts him out and spoils all his goods, 
Third Months were usually the best of the year | there is but little room to expect such to dem- 
for this process of salt making. Frequent) onstrate to others, by the liveliness of their 
snows and rains in those months relieved the spirits, the circumspection of their conduct, 
atmosphere of its moisture to such a degree] ang a rightly seasoned conversation, that they 
that in clear weather evaporation went on very | are acquainted with the efficacious virtue of 
rapidly. : ._ | true religion. : 

Again. Being for many years engaged in| J] went to Ackworth to meet my companion 
the leather business, and dealing chiefly in that | that had gone the day before. 
made of the largest, heaviest hides —indress-| We staid there on First-day and found some 
ing these they are hung up quite wet and} cloge and necessary labor, not only in public 
coated on both sides with grease, to dry-—the | put in private opportunities, among the Mas 
process usually requiring a week or more of | ter’s mistresses and servants severally, for the 
fairly good weather. But I had some such to enemy of all good hath proved himself busy 
dry in two favorable days of the Second Month. in endeavoring to sow tares amongst the good 
The most tedious drying was either in fair | seq of this Institution and family; and unless 
weather, during protracted drouth, or in con-| those on whom the weight and care of it most 
tinued wet weather. devolves keep in view the necessity of attend- 

Again. The domestic laundress has often | ing more to the holy oracle in their movements 
found the clothes long drying on the line, | than to the strength of their own wisdom and 
though in clear weather ; at some other times understanding, it will lose the lustre that 
they are found to dry very quickly. Truth would put upon it, and become a nursery 

Again. In regard to the interesting fact] of a worldly spirit, though disguised with an 
that the farm soil in course of cultivation dur- appearance of religious form. 
ing a dry spell is at times found to be moist-| “There is in that family a suffering wrest- 
ened on the surface, without apparent cause.| Jing seed, an exercised remnant, which, 
My apprehension is that if, in a region of] though small, is a means under the Divine 
country, watered and not very distant from us, Blessing of keeping open the spring of life; 
dry weather prevailing there for considerable | and if such keep their places there will be 
time with little wind, the atmosphere of such} more added to their number, and through the 
a region would be borne to usby gentle breezes, | influence of their example the Truth in its own 
highly charged with moisture and coming in simplicity gain ground, instead of the disguised 
contact with cooler soil or stone, moisture spirit of Error. 
would be precipitated in degree proportioned - 

GUACHARO BuTTEeR.—‘‘The Indians eve 


to the difference of temperature in the two 

districts. The effects of drouth may be miti-| year descend into the cave, furnished wi 
gated by this natural process, that is charac-| poles to destroy the nests. Many thousands 
teristic of the atmosphere in which we live| of birds are killed, and the old ones, as if to 
and move and have our being. The beautiful} protect their broods, hover over the heads of 
the Indians, uttering the most dreadful shrieks. 































planation of our distinguishing views. Numbers 
60 and 75, on Baptism ; number 154, on Com- 
munion ; number 24, on Ministry ; number 138, 
—Heathen Names for Days and Months ; num- 
ber 150, on Language, Dress, and Manners ; 
are all of especial interest to those who want 
to know about Friends and their doctrines. 

Biographies, and narratives of impressive 
and interesting occurrences, form no small part 
of the publications of the Association, and it 
would be an encouragement to the latter, if 
more of our members would supply themselves 
with Tracts, and accept the many openings 
which present for their distribution, and thus 
assist the Association in its work. 

Catalogues will be mailed, by applying to the 
Depository, No. 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

The “ Plea in Behalf of Peace, Addressed to 
Christian Professors of Every Name,” is also 
now to be had at the Book Store, and is a very 
suitable pamphlet for distribution at the pres- 
ent time. W. C. C. 


For “ THe FRIEND.” 


Zionward. 


As I walk down town of a morning through 
city streets, lined on each side with rows of 
tall houses, my eyes are cheered by the sight 
of the crown of a graceful elm, which, at a 
certain stage of the journey, appears above 
the housetops a quarter of a mile ahead. Sum- 
mer and winter, it is a thing of beauty which, 
outlined against the open sky, often directs 
the mind for the time above the thought of 
earthly cares. But by reason of a slight de- 
clivity in the street, the tree as it is approached 
more closely, disappears from view behind the 
housetops. Then, although every step for- 
ward bears me yet nearer to it, it remains 
hidden until an ascent in the street suddenly 
brings me abreast of the large yard in which 
the elm grows, and I pass beneath its shad- 
ow. 

So, in some measure, it seems to me, is the 
Spiritual progress which is called the journey 
Zionward. It is not, at least in those stages 
which are best known to most of us, if we know 
the way at all, a level road, lighted continually 
by the radianceshed upon it by the heavenly city, 
constantly beheld ; instead of that it is found 
to be a way of ups and downs, of shadow as 
well as of light. 

If, then, after a time of spiritual gladness, 
when the eye of the soul has been opened for 
a season to the indubitable reality of heavenly 
things, the vision fades and the pilgrim is again 
shut in by the fogs and walls of this world, 
there is not necessarily cause for discourage- 
ment; the mark, though hid, is not necessarily 
farther away, but may indeed be nearer. Such 
experiences must in fact be expected so long 
as there remains in the nature of men aught 
of the dross of the earth. The faithful pilgrim 
presses forward through the encircling gloom, 
in continued reliance upon his divine Lord, 
whose Word, having been found hitherto as a 

































































































































































































phenomenon is, I doubt not, oftener realized 
than observed by tillers of the soil. The young that fall to the ground are imme 
Breezes from the desert region west of Kan-| diately ripped open to procure a sort of unctu- 
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ous or fatty substance with which they are 
loaded. This is called the oil harvest, and 
the Indians at this time construct little habita- 
tions of palm leaves close to the opening, and 
even in the mouth of the cavern. Here the 
grease of the young bird is melted over a 
fire, and poured into a pot of white clay. It is 
known as Guacharo butter, is semi-liquid, 
transparent and without smell, and so pure 
that it may be kept a twelvemonth without 
becoming rancid. At a neighboring convent 


upon this flagrant act of disrespect, Bonner 
was obliged to take part. It is not possible to 
express what he felt on this occasion and con- 
tinued to feel while he enforced attendance. 
It being his turn to sit by and take down any 
confession the victim might make, he chanced 
to look upon the sufferer’s countenance, and, 
thinking he saw death in its distortions, he 
fainted away and was carried to his chair at 
the council board. When he recovered the in- 
quisitor general exclaimed, “ Now, Bonner, 


Upon delivering the key to the inquisitor and 
announcing the arrest, it was said, “This is 
done like one who is at least desirous to over- 
come the weakness of nature.” The nobleman 
underwent what is called the “queen of tor- 
tures,” and was released by death three days 
after the infliction. Oh, that it had been pos- 
sible for Bonner to have communicated his 
feelings! Let-us hope they were understood 
in another state of existence. 

It may well be believed that Bonner was now 
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> in no oil but that of the cavern was used in the} take your place. You do not reflect that what | fully determined on an adventure, “the most 
sed monk’s kitchen, and it was never found to im- | is done to the body is for the good of the soul, | desperate that man ever undertook.” The man- 
on part a disagreeable taste or smell.— Ex. or you would not faint thus!” Bonner} ner of executing it only remained for consid- 
. ay — oe 2 a the weakness of nature, and poet pag ra ee the a 
. . es could not help it. ‘“‘ Nature! you must con- | ern er of Italy. How should he get there? 
had Escape of Archibald Bonner from the Inquisi- quer nature by grace.” Bonner answered |‘There is a noted shrine, that of “Our Lady of 
the tion. that he would endeavor to do so. It is extra-| Loretto,” and it occurred to him that by ask- 
Being much interested when a lad in this | ordinary that the violent emotions which, not- | ing permission to visit this he could gain a few 
86 account, I feel like reproducing it in substance. | withstanding his utmost efforts to suppress, | days’ absence unsuspected, and several times he 
) Archibald Bonner, author of “‘ The Lives of the | would manifest themselves, did not give his| waited upon his superior to ask leave, but, 
da Popes,” was of Scotch parentage, but, being | companions cause to suspect his lack of sym-| fearing his emotions might betray him, he 
yet left an orphan at five years of age, was adop-| pathy with them, especially as one day, a case | could not bring himself to the point. At length, 
b is ted by an uncle residing in Italy, a Roman Cath-| being debated, the inquisitor said with some | being in familiar conversation, he one day ven- 
Pcl olic by profession. He displayed such aptitude | warmth, striking the council board, “ Mr. Bon- | tured to say, “ My lord, it is long since I was 
the in learning as to become eventually a professor | ner, you always object.” Bonner now pro-| at Loretto ; will your holiness give me leave 
ex- in a college at Marurita. In this city there is | jected his escape and revolved in his mindevery | to go there?” This was at once assented to 
ded an office of the Inquisition, consisting of an| possible method of effecting it, but when he] and preparation immediately made. His valu- 
e88- inquisitor general, with twelve assistants, each | reflected upon the almost insuperable difficul-| able papers, including his directory, were con- 
ving of whom has a salary of about £200 sterling. | ties attending and the fatal consequences if|cealed in the lining of his coat and a horse 
ace, Much honor and many great privileges are ac- | he failed, the painful circumstances in which | hired for the excursion, but as it was no part 
t of corded them, besides certainty of preferments.| he was placed seemed scarcely supportable. | of his design to ride it back, he asked, and 
his When anyone is accused—offences against the | At length a circumstance occurred, which fixed | paid its price, remarking to the livery man he 
ods, faith and practices of the church alone claim-| his wavering resolutions. was but a poor horseman and might not be able 
lem- ing their care—the matter is brought before} A person was accused for remarking to aj to manage him. After riding some ten miles, 
heir these, and anyone has a right to object to the | companion on meeting some Carthusian friars, | he came to where the roads forked, one lead- 
uct, evidence, and if as many as four refuse to| “ What fools are these to think they shall gain | ing to Loretto and the other towards Switzer- 
they sanction the proceedings, the case must be| heaven by going bare-foot and dressing so!| land, and here the dangers which beset the 
2 of relegated to the high court at Rome. They might as well marry and do as we do,” etc. | country, to him utterly unknown, so overcame 
A detailed account was here given of the| This individual was a nobleman, the most] him that he was even now half inclined to 
nion methods of procedure, as well as of the differ- | intimate friend he had ; he was recently married, | abandon the attempt, but the thought of the 
ent tortures inflicted, which is too long, as well | and, walking in his garden with his wife, had ex-| horrors in which he must otherwise continue 
ome as too horrible to be rehearsed. While professor | pressed his surprise that anyone should be soj| to take part decided him, and he pushed into 
iblic in the college the inquisitor general contracted | infatuated as to suppose that a particular dress | the road leading towards the north. For a 
Mas- a great intimacy with him, and, one day while | would be meritorious, etc. Unhappily, he was | few days he could travel openly, but soon he 
r the in familiar conversation, said, “Mr. Bonner, I| overheard by the friars, who reported him.| knew that night and the most unfrequented 
busy have a design upon you.” Such aspeech, not- | All Archibald Bonner’s compassion was excited | ways could alone insure safety. For the mo- 
rood withstanding his professed friendship, caused | when the case came up, for he knew it would] ment it was suspected that he would not re- 
less some anxiety, but he soon explained that one | be considered as a serious offense against the | turn, every possible effort would be made to 
most of the assistants, being deceased, he had se-| church. But how great was his distress when | capture him. Afterseventeen days of wander- 
end- lected Bonner for the honor of being his suc-| the name was given as that of his dearest, his | ing and more than half famished, he concluded 
ents cessor, and, kissing and embracing him, said, | only friend, and how much more when it was|to risk the public road and procure a good 
and “You are now one of us.” After taking the| said, “And you, Mr. Bonner, I order you to| meal and feed for his poor horse. Accordingly 
that oath of secrecy, a book called the Directory, | arrest him and bring him here between two and | he approached a tavern, and, entering boldly, 
‘sery containing rules for the conduct of the inqui-| three this morning.” He faltered out, “‘ My lord, | the first thing he saw was an exact description 
h an sitions, was given him. Bonner was much] you know the connection.” ‘‘ What, talk of | of himself posted on the wall, with a large re- 
pleased with his supposed good fortune, soon | connection when the holy faith is concerned !”| ward offered for his arrest. He endeavored 
rest- set himself to peruse his book, desiring to be-| What should he do? To refuse going would | to avoid detection by blowing his nose and 
hich, come acquainted with the nature of his new | be fatal to himself without in the least bene-| looking out at a window, till one of several 
ivine employment. But what was his concern and | fiting his friend. To give him notice was im-| persons in the room, remarking, “ This gentle- 
life; astonishment to find it consist of rules more | possible, for the guards were waiting without. | man doesn’t care to be known.” He felt that 
ll be barbarous and inhuman than could be conceived | What passed in his breast during the time— | to brave it out was the best way, so he said to 
n the —rules, however, which he thought could not | about an hour—ere he was required to set out | the speaker, “ Look at me, you scoundrel, what 
: own be carried out in practice ; but he soon found | or how he felt upon approaching that house, | have I done to be afraid of?” 
uised out to his horror that they were carried out to| which he had so often entered in endearing} The men nodded to one another and went 
the letter, and in them he was obliged to take | friendship, cannot be conveyed by any language. | out. He felt that was no place for him, and 
part. Soon after his admission, a poor man| Proceeding to the chamber where he was | so, ordering a dinner, he remarked, “I will go 
ve was brought to the office, whose case was thus:| peacefully sleeping, on being awakened he|and see how my horse is doing.” Hastening 
wi His only daughter was ill, and he had prayed | lifted his hands in astonishment. “Mr. Bon-| to the stable he saw these men consulting to- 
sands to the Virgin. “Holy mother of God, com-| ner,” he said, and that was all. No wonder| gether. It was evident they had recognized 
if to mand thy Son that my daughter may recover!” | the latter was obliged to turn his face from | him by the description given, but, fortunately, 
1s of The daughter died, consequently the Virgin | him in delivering his message lest the feelings | they wanted resolution to attack. He was 
‘ieks. had not heard him, and, being grieved to the | of his mind should betray him to his associates, | fully armed and as fully resolved not to be 
_ heart, he threw away a medal of hers he was| nor during the dreadful scenes in the torture | taken alive, knowing only too well the horrible 


used to wearing. In the tortures, consequent | chamber did he dare once to look toward him. 





fate that would involve. Mounting, he im- 
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mediately set forward, and now he must de- 
pend again upon night wandering. At length 
he had reason to judge that he must be clear 
of Italy, and venturing in the day-time on to 
an eminence he saw a considerable city in the 
distance, and, finding a peasant, inquired what 
place it was. “Lucerne.” This is a Catholic 
canton and the seat of the pope’s legate. 
This not suiting his views, he soon again left 
the highway. Struggling along thus one night, 
he saw a light proceeding from the hut of a 
peasant, and, approaching, aroused the inmates. 
‘What do you want?” wasdemanded. “I am 
a stranger and have lost my way.” “ Why! 
how can that be, when there is no way here to 
lose?” “‘Can you tell me wherel am?” “In 
the Canton of Berne.” “Thank God that I am 
in the Canton of Berne.” “Thank God you 
are.” “Have you heard anything of a Mr. 
Bonner who escaped from the Inquisition?” 
“Heard of him! We have all heard of him, 
after so many were sent after him. God grant 
that he may escape their cruel hands!” Bon- 
ner now felt that he was among friends, and 
said, “I am the man.” The peasant was over- 
joyed, came down and received him, called his 
wife, who dressed herself in her best, and pro- 
ceeded to furnish her guest with a humble but 
most welcome repast, for, perhaps, the first 
time in their lives regretting it was no better, 
and in this humble but safe retreat he enjoyed 
a comfortable rest. In the morning he secured 
directions to the residence of the pastor, but, 
before going, the peasant insisted on his re- 
turning some distance over the path he had 
traversed in the night. This, Bonner in haste 
to get on, was quite indisposed to do, but it was 
explained that he only wished to strengthen 
his faith in an overruling providence by show- 
ing him what a most dangerous path he had 
been preserved in passing over in the dark. On 
parting, the peasant, notwithstanding his ex- 
treme poverty, utterly refused to accept any 
remuneration for his hospitality, accounting 
himself amply repaid by having opportunity to 
aid. At the pastor’s he received an equally 
warm welcome, with the addition of more 
sumptuous entertainment. 

Bonner was advised to leave Switzerland at 
once, for though secure from public arrest, he 
was not from secret assassination. He now 
went forward to Basle, which, being on the 
Rhine, he was advised to disguise himself as a 
peasant, and take passage on a boat, which 
carried a miscellaneous collection of passen- 
gers. Something yet weighed upon the mind 
of our friend, the parting from the faithful 
horse, who had shared so many hardships. and 
dangers. Desirous he should have a good home, 
he was given to the preacher at Basle, who 
promised it should never be ridden by anyone 
save himself, and, when old, be comfortably 
cared for. So inseparable are tenderness and 
humanity from true greatness of soul that Bon- 
ner shed tears at parting from the companion 
of so many dangers and hardships. 

Disgusting as was the company on the boat 
it was with regret that on the Second-day he 
was obliged to leave it (on account of an acci- 
dent), at Strasburgh. Here leaving his shabby 
dress under the bed of his room, he took pas- 
sage in a stage coach for Calais, and as during 
the last day or two he had heard nothing of 
himself, was in hopes the news of his escape 
had not reached France. But in this he was 


“NOTHING TO DO.” 
“Nothing to do!” in this world of ours, 
Where weeds grow up with the fairest flowers, 
Where smiles have only a fitful play, 

Where hearts are breaking every day, 


disappointed, as on nearing the city, it was in 
every one’s mouth. On arriving he hastened 
to the quay to inquire for a packet for Dover 
but found to his dismay that none sailed for two 
days. Upon this he turned to a fisherman, 
and asked to be taken in an open boat, but was 
refused, the boatman being astonished at the 
rashness of the design. This he soon found 
was a false move, and caused people to inquire 
who and what kind of person he could be, evi- 
dently a great criminal or one bearing extra- 
ordinary dispatches. He must leave the shore 
quickly, but where should he go? By water he 
could not escape, and to get through the gates 
he must pass the guards, doubtless prepared to 
intercept him. He feared being able even to 
reach the hotel where the stage had stopped, 
imagining every one he met would seize him, 
and it seemed so hard to perish now after so 
many dangers were passed. Reaching the 
tavern, he heard voices in a tongue foreign to 
him. Concluding, therefore, that the party 
were English, and recollecting the face of Lord 
Baltimore, whom he had seen at Rome, he de- 
sired a few words with him in private. The 
surprise occasioned by his sudden appearance, 
a pistol in one hand and another protruding 
from his coat sleeve, with the desperation 
pictured on his countenance, was increased by 
his request. Now the English are not cow- 
ardly, but this was an extreme case. How- 
ever, Lord B. said that if he would lay aside 
his weapons, he would go with him. This he 
instantly did, apologizing for his unthoughtful- 
ness. On being informed who he was, Lord 
Baltimore exclaimed: “‘ Mr. Bonner, you are un- 
done, and I cannot protect you; they are above, 
searching your room.” But a happy thought 
occurring he instantly returned to his company 
and proposed that they should rise up and tak- 
ing him in their midst, try to cover him till 
they got to his lordship’s boat, which happily 
was not far off. The plan succeeded, for they 
got to it unharmed, and all jumping in, they 
rowed with four pair of oars to his yacht, which 
lay not far off, and from which the party had 
come to drink a bottle of French wine. And 
here under the broad ensign of England the 
power and hates of the inquisition were of no 
avail. Thus happily terminated a most dan- 
gerous undertaking, presenting a comforting 
assurance that a Protecting Providence will 
aid those who truly seek for it. 

This is but a sketch, but I believe it conveys 
the main substance of the account as I have 
read it. It just occurs that if this Lord Balti- 
more was either of the Calverts of that name 
who were engaged in the settlement of Mary- 
land, he must have been himself a Catholic; 
and yet I suppose that if he were so, an Eng- 
lishman could scarcely fail to respond warmly 
to an appeal made under such circumstances. 
I. K. 










































































“ Nothing to do!” thou Christian soul, 
Wrapping thee round in thy selfish stole; 
Off with the garments of sloth and sin, 
Christ, thy Lord, hath a kingdom to win. 


‘Nothing to do!” There are prayers to lay 
On the altar of incense, day by day ; 

There are foes to meet within and without, 
There is error to conquer, strong and stout. 












“Nothing to do!” There are minds to teach 
The simplest form of Christian speech; 
There are hearts to lure with loving wile, 
From the grimest haunts of sin’s defile. 







“Nothing to do!” There are lambs to feed, 
The precious hopes of the church's need; 
Strength to be borne to the weak and faint, 
Vigils to keep with the doubting saint. 









“Nothing to do!” and thy Saviour said, 
“Follow thou me in the path I tread.” 
Lord, lend thy help the journey through, 
Lest, faint, we cry, ‘““So much to do!” 












Our Warfare Against Christian Character. 


Under the title of “Our True Foreign Poli- 
cy,” The Political Nursery has an article which 
we give nearly as summarized by City and 
State. It takes for its text a question sup- 
posed to be asked by expansionists of the im- 
perialistic type, “disciples of selfishness,” as 
to the rights the Puritans had to displace the 
Indians, or the Boers to oust the Kaffirs; or the 
right of the Americans to be in Texas or the 
English in India. This is considered to be put 
as a poser. For constrained to admit that 
good came out of “all these conquests, an- 
nexations, and bloody crimes,” the objector is 
at once told sneeringly by the imperialist, 
“Your mouth is shut. There is no more bot- 
tom to your morality than there is to ours. 
You are a skeptic like the rest of us—only you 
think less clearly and have a tinge of hypoe- 
risy.” This, indeed, as said, is an attempt to 
shut off all discussion “by demanding an ex- 
planation of history which nothing short of 
omniscience could give,” and it is contended 
that no answer can possibly be given to those 
who ask a question of that sort, inasmuch as 
to them “the truth looks complex, and they 
have not the patience to study it.” The edi- 
tor further says: 

“T do not believe that any good came out of 
the selfishness of the Puritans, nor out of the 
selfishness of the English. Had they gone to 
foreign nations as the Apostles went to foreign 
nations or as Christ appealed to mankind they 
and their institutions would have done only 
good. But I see nothing in the outcome to 
justify any evil they have done,—any land- 
grabbing, oppression, or intolerance. What- 
ever there has been of these things undoubt- 
edly diminished the good done by the invaders, 
and, in a sense, cursed the lands they touched. 
But I have no power so to present this view 
of truth that it can be seen by acynic. He 
demands of me not only that I shall profess to 
understand the relation between good and evil 
on the great scale in history, but that I shall 
solve the question in the form in which he 
puts it. 
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EVERY boy must have his own bridle, and 
every girl must have hers; they must learn 
to check and govern themselves. Self-gov- 
ernment is the most difficult and the most 
important government in the world. It be- 
comes easier every day if you practice it with 
a steady and resolute will. It is the cutting 
and pruning which make the noble and vigor- 
ous tree of character. “Keep thou the door 
of thy lips.” ‘‘ Watch and pray lest ye enter 
into temptation.”—Selected. 
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